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BOOKS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 

The Struggle for American Independence. In two volumes. By 
Sydney George Fisher. (Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lip- 
pincott and Company. 1908. Pp. xxii, 574; vii, 585.) 
This is a larger and more detailed work on the period of American 
history from 1763 to 1783 by the author of The True History of the 
American Revolution. Like The True History it serves as a corrective 
to the orthodox and usually accepted ideas concerning the issues and 
merits of the Revolution. Americans have been taught to believe that 
their fathers in the Revolution stood for their constitutional rights as 
Englishmen; for local self-government; for right of trial by jury; for 
self -taxation, vouchsafed from English experience; against the quarter- 
ing upon them of armies " to eat out their substance " without the con- 
sent of their representative assemblies; and for the principles of liberty 
and self-government proclaimed by the Declaration of Independence; 
while Great Britain was resolved to govern the colonies by arbitrary 
power, and to subject them to injurious laws and to principles of taxa- 
tion contrary to the old English conception of English liberty. 

These ideas have been deeply imbedded in the American mind. They 
are regarded as the verdict of history and as the final interpretation of 
the vital issues raised by the American struggle for independence. It 
is not likely that Mr. Fisher's volumes will do much to disturb this 
verdict. They may, however, be of distinct aid to some teachers of 
American history and to some half-informed " Sons " and " Daughters " 
of the American Revolution who have been led to suppose there was 
only one side to the Revolution, and that there was nothing but liberty, 
glory and unselfish patriotism on the American side of the struggle of 
1776. Such readers may follow with profit, if not with approval, through 
Mr. Fisher's pages, wherein the author seeks to put the traditional and 
patriotic causes of the American Revolution in what he regards as their 
true light, namely, as minor and incidental to the real and original issue 
of the struggle. 

That struggle arose, according to Mr. Fisher, because of an effort 
of the British to establish a modern colonial system by so reorganizing 
their American colonies as to assert and make real the nominal sover- 
eignty recognized as belonging to Parliament by the departure of the 
French from America. This reorganization of her colonies was neces- 
sary if England was to retain her control; and it was a policy begun, not 
after a careless and ignorant fashion by a corrupt government, or a stupid 
king, but after deliberation and investigation by capable statesmen who 
were asserting principles on which alone colonies could be retained and 
governed. On the part of the Americans independence was the object 
in view from the opening hour of the quarrel, or even before open fric- 
tion began, prepared for by political ideas and material interests that had 
long made independence inevitable. This view Mr. Fisher maintains 
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in two volumes of clearness and force and with an interesting array of 
evidence. He has gone to the original sources for information ; his cita- 
tions and references are numerous and valuable; the arrangement of his 
material is good, and his style is readable and attractive. 

Yet however creditable his work, it must be confessed that the author 
seems excessively "otherwise-minded", and his spirit of criticism and 
correction seem, in a measure, to outrun his spirit of historical impar- 
tiality and fairness. He makes most use of what makes most of his 
cause. For the years of discussion preceding the call to arms Mr. 
Fisher's readers would be led to conclude that in all the long contro- 
versy the Americans had no cause. They were without good ground for 
contention, short of independence. Any claims of principles or pur- 
poses short of that are evasions, concealments, or false pretenses. 
Monopoly of colonial trade was " an essential part of the colonial sys- 
tem " — though Adam Smith was soon to disprove the theory. " No 
taxation without representation " was " never a part of the British con- 
stitution " — though Chatham apparently thought otherwise. There was 
" no ground for the American claim against the Stamp Act " — though 
that claim received the assent of some of the best men in England. Par- 
liament had the right to rule, as it had long ruled, the colonies without 
their consent, as every true English colony is ruled to-day. The Ameri- 
can distinction between internal and external taxes was "weak and ab- 
surd" — though Franklin gave his testimony to sustain it. Dickinson's 
idea (which seems, also, to have been that of Burke) that a duty on 
commerce could be kept from becoming a tax was a " flimsy one " ; while 
Samuel Adams's doctrine on the need of colonial consent to standing 
armies was equivalent to a declaration of independence. American mobs 
and tar-and- feather parties made the army necessary ; while even the re- 
vival of the notorious act of Henry VIII.'s time providing for the trans- 
portation for trial of colonists charged with treason was well founded 
in precedents and in the right of a nation to establish order in its 
colonies. It was not any want of conciliation that lost Great Britain 
her American colonies. " She lost her colonies because she wanted 
colonies and the colonies wanted independence." " No amount of 
graciousness, friendliness, or kindness could make the colonial condition 
acceptable to the patriots of 1770 " — the testimony of the patriot leaders 
Washington, Adams, Franklin, Jefferson and others being rejected as 
unconvincing or unimportant. The conditions in the patriot army were 
" very different from what most of us have been led to believe ". The 
" beautiful buff and blue uniforms " were only on the fashion plates, not 
on the backs of the patriots. The patriot troops were merely a set of 
volunteer riflemen, without uniforms, in ragged clothes and butternut 
hunting shirts, at times barefooted, at times " destitute of both shirts and 
breeches ", and at all times without much sense of order or discipline. 
They could shoot straight, but no one could tell how soon they would 
desert to the enemy or go trooping home. High-toned respectable so- 
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ciety was disgusted with such a levelling soldiery. It was not they who 
won our independence. It was the aid of France, or the political compli- 
cations in Europe, or the Whig partizanship, or incompetency, of English 
generals Who were willing to have the American rebellion succeed. 

These suggestions will serve to indicate the tone and temper of the 
work. In their scope the volumes embrace all the subjects worthy of 
notice within the period described, including the foreign relations and the 
military and personal aspects of the war, while the second volume closes 
with a suggestive chapter on the Effect of the Revolution on England's 
Colonial System. The volumes bear the stamp of originality — they lead 
a departure from beaten paths. There is much of interesting detail and 
the author shows a wealth of knowledge as well as an acquaintance with 
scholarly and scientific methods. Grounds for the author's conclusions 
are given, but the reader will hardly escape the feeling that in his treat- 
ment of the controverted political questions of the period the author 
has been a one-sided rather than an all-around impartial historian. Yet 
one wishing to know the whole story of the Revolution must feel grate- 
ful to Mr. Fisher for his volumes. 

James A. Woodburn. 

The Life and Correspondence of James McHenry, Secretary of War 

under Washington and Adams. By Bernard C. Steiner. 

(Cleveland: The Burrows Brothers Company. 1907. Pp. x, 

640.) 

Now that the lives and works of the statesmen of the first rank of the 
early period of our history as a nation have been published, it is quite 
fitting that the biographies and correspondence of those of second or even 
lesser place should be given to the public. In this latter class James 
McHenry naturally falls. That such was his rank in the judgment of 
his contemporaries is evidenced by several of the letters of Hamilton, 
Pierce, Washington and Wolcott (pp. 69, 97, 162, 322, 394, 379, 422). 
Thus Hamilton wrote when suggesting to Washington a number of 
persons for Secretary of War : " McHenry, you know. He would give 
no strength to the administration, but would not disgrace the office. 
His views are good." As Secretary of War he revealed few qualifica- 
tions for the position, for, as Wolcott said, while a man of honor he was 
" not skilled in the details of executive business ". 

We are indebted to Dr. Steiner's interest and zeal in carefully exam- 
ining a mass of correspondence and papers preserved by McHenry's de- 
scendants, and in selecting therefrom all that was of general interest 
and value connected with the career of this well-nigh forgotten states- 
man. McHenry had a large correspondence with many persons promi- 
nent in public life including Washington, Hamilton, Wolcott, Murray, 
Pickering, Tracy, Tallmadge and other leading Federalists. 

In so far as possible the author permits McHenry's correspondence 
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